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THE BUBBLING FOUNTAIN 


HELEN Hoyt 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


This is a magic cup 

That needs no lifting up, 

\nd gushes the cool drink 

From an ever-flowing brink, 

From an ever-filling hollow. 

\s you swallow, 

You can feel the water go 

Against your lips with tumbling flow 
\nd all its noises hear, 

\s if you were a deer 

(Or a wild goat, 

Sucking the water in your throat 
Where a little brook goes by 

Under the trees and the summer sky. 
Oh, it is fun to drink this way! 
Like a pleasant game to play, 

Not like drinking in other places. 
And it is fun to watch the faces 
That come and bend them at this urn. 
Something you can learn 

(Of each person’s secret mind: 
Know which is selfish, which is kind; 
Those who guard their dignity, 

\nd those whose curiosity 

ls turning cold. 

Many of the young are old 

\nd think 

\ drink is nothing but a drink. 
\ater is water: always the same. 
They could not turn it into a game. 
Charily, with solemn mien, 

They lean— 

These incurious of heart !— 

\nd hurrying depart. 

But the children know ’tis a gay rare thing 
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To drink outdoors from a running spring ; 
And laugh 

And quaff, 

As if their zest 

Would challenge to a test 

The bounty of this store 

Which gives, and still has more. 
They drink up all they can: 

Wait in turn to drink again. 

As I watch the reaching lips 

It seems to be my mouth that sips: 

| stoop and rise with each one. 

But when they are done, 

And their faces touched with spray, 
They quickly wipe it away. 

And this, sometimes, | regret, 
Because their lips look prettier, wet. 


MAKING CHILDREN’S DRAMATICS WORTH WHILE * 


Mrs. Howarp S. BRAUCHER 
New York City 


When we first began to talk about the dramatic instinct and its 
use in education the chief task was to open up something of the 
educational possibilities of a wisely directed use of the dramatic in- 
stinct, to try to illustrate its power to keep away the “shades of the 
prison-house” which too often “enclose the growing boy,” to plead 
for the place of the emotions in education. Sometimes statistics were 
given to show how deep-seated and wide-spread is the hunger for 
satisfaction of the dramatic instinct as shown in the appalling rec- 
ords of the attendance of children and young people at moving-pic- 
ture shows. People raised their eyebrows a trifle at the propin- 
dramatic” and “educational.” Dramatization 


oe 


quity of the words 
was rather one of the “frills” in education which all good educators 
held in horror. Now that attitude on the whole has undergone a 
change. So universal is the effort to utilize the dramatic instinct 


in education that some have recently referred to it as a “craze” or 


*Address given at Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Science in Educational 
Dramatic League Course 
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even a “fad.” A “craze” it may be, but a “fad” if wisely handled 
it cannot be for the relation of the sentiments to morality can never 
again be doubted, and no form of training is more potent in train- 
ing the sentiments than dramatic play. 

The danger, perhaps, now lies entirely in unwise handling. To 
those who still call dramatic play an educational “frill,” one can 
only say, “Wise handling.” That objection comes usually in schools 
where a play of little educational value is allowed to disrupt the 
regular work and is not so treated as to give substitute training of 
equal importance. The children are over-stimulated, fed on sweets 
for a time and relax at the end, with a very natural disinclination 
for bread and milk. Or, sometimes, those in the cast are over- 
trained, over-praised, made self-conscious little egotists and of 
course it is a little difficult thereafter for the conscientious teacher to 
persuade triumphant Cinderella that she really must learn long divi- 
sion! 

Some teachers, required or stimulated to do a little dramatic 
work carry a too severe method over into the dramatic work, and 
while the children enjoy it—one can but marvel at the elasticity and 
perennial persistency of childish joy—the spontaneity and initiative 
are pretty well crushed out—and with them the educational value. 
This instinct is primarily a play instinct and the joy of the doing 
should be apparent as much as possible. Someone has said, “Imita- 
tion is essentially making—minus the best thing in making—motive.” 
In the same way, the ordinary school play is often play with all the 
initiative taken out. Perhaps there is more educational value in 
the story-play for children up to twelve than in the ready-made 
play. Children demand results quickly. It is bad psychology to 
defer the climax too long with them. The story-play offers climax 
closely following upon effort. But the story-play must not become 
fixed or set. There must be constant growth. If the words get 
set, and growing power of characterization is no longer apparent, 
it is time to leave the story for a time—perhaps for good. 

Now, what are we definitely aiming at in dramatization—let 
us think particularly of the spontaneous acting-out of a story with 
the children’s own words—which is variously called story-playing, 
dramatization or simplest dramatic play. We wish to vivify, elevate 
and enlarge the effect of the story. Then the story must be worth 
the effort. We wish—and this I think, primarily—to provide oppor- 
tunity for creative self-activity on the part of the child—with all 
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that that includes of spontaneity, initiative and the inculcation of 
moral ideals. That is our aim—the aim of the leader. What is the 
child’s aim? Probably, to have a good time, but soon enters in 
with some the desire to “show off,’ with others the inhibition of 
shyness or self-consciousness. The remedy for these two conditions 
is the same—an insistence upon the motive of sharing. “No, we 
don’t want to see Sadie—we’re not a bit interested in Sadie—we 
want to see Red Riding-Hood.” “Now all these children are wait- 
ing to see Red Riding-Hood spy the wolf.” “Oh, yes, but you’d like 
to have Ben, sitting in the back seat, hear what you say, wouldn’t 
you?” Share, share, share! And be, be! Ignore any other possible 
personality—call your player Red Riding-Hood—she is not acting 
Red Riding-Hood—she is Red Riding-Hood. Don’t tell her to act 
like or as if this or that—but “Red Riding-Hood is so sorry”; 
“well, wasn’t Red Riding-Hood frightened”; “how frightened you 
are, poor child!” The motive and the imagination once established 
in the mind of the child, the story will almost play itself. But, sup- 
pose, through several years of inhibition or repressive influences, 
your player doesn’t respond, suppose the story doesn’t play itself. 
The principles are the same: self-activity—share—be. And with 
these principles the leaders will not say, as did one whom I was 
helping not long ago, after I had spent ten strenuous minutes 
building up in the child’s mind a realization of the situation which 
would cause response—“Try to put more feeling in it!” Nor will 
she use that much used and little understood word “expression” 
which couldn’t possibly help the child an iota, for if he had any- 
thing to express he’d express it quickly enough, once freed from 
inhibitions. If he pauses for words, ask him, “What would the 
old witch say when she saw Hansel and Gretel eating her house 
up? That’s the only house she has and she doesn’t want it eaten 
up, and, anyway, she’s a very cross, mean old witch!” 

No one can say just what words and images piled up will vivify 
any given child’s images. Every situation is different. The leader 
can only try this and try that, be so filled with the spirit herself that 
she communicates it in the tones of her voice or by her unconscious 
gestures. Often another child can give the suggestion. But it is 
to be self-activity and it is better to build up the realization of the 
situation and get the player to give his own interpretation, if possible. 
Next best is imitation of another child, and last, imitation of the 
leader. And yet, this is a subtle point. The leader must be ready 
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with a model just at the moment when the player has reached his 
utmost and just before any sense of failure or discouragement en- 
ters. It is often better to free the class as a whole first, if possible, 
for naturally child drama develops just as Greek drama evolved,— 
from the whole group to one actor and chorus and then two actors, 
and so on. 

The more dramatic folk-dances are good for such a purpose. 
Belle Ragnar Parsons in Plays for Indoors and Out gives sugges- 
tions for dramatic plays for the whole group, though, of course, if 
the leader suggests each movement and counts for the children to 
keep together, the self-activity of the drama is absurdly absent. 
Miss Crawford’s Dramatic Games and Dances gives the ideal type— 
and though these games are intended for very small children, some 
of them can be used successfully even for the fifth year for this 
purpose of freeing the creative instinct. After a whole class has 
played ‘‘This is the way my dollie walks” or “Marched up the hill 
and then marched down again,” a few leaders will more easily in- 
terpret individual parts. And while I abhor the practice of always 
selecting a favored few for every activity involving initiative—thus 
denying the right of development of initiative to those who need it 
most—still I do think it is necessary to start with the most respon- 
sive, gradually letting the others take as much as they wish or are 
able to do. For a long time this story-playing should be for the joy 
of doing, using the whole group as much as possible, but with no 
thought of audience or presentation. It is almost super-human re- 
straint for a leader to wait patiently for natural development when 
she has a public production in mind and knows that she will be 
judged according to the work of her children. And that brings me to 
the question of this judging. We are enlisted for educational de- 
velopment. Is our thought of production to be like that of a fifth- 
grade boy whom I asked how his play went. “Fine,” he replied, 
“not a single mistake!” referring, of course, to mere mechanical ex- 
cellence. And yet I knew one or two of those boys walked through 
their parts like little automatons. Is the test of excellence, “No 
half-rehearsed plays?” Is it as close an imitation as possible of 
professional child-actors? To mea presentation is educational when 
it is child-like, deeply sincere, giving evidence of natural develop- 
ment, even though crude, yet with a response of the player to the 
situation complete in so far as he is able. 

Now, for some good stories to use. For the little tots Miss Craw- 
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ford’s games are lovely and they can be played even if one has no 
piano, by humming or singing the music, though, of course, they are 
much more attractive with the music. All story-playing is—it 
softens the children’s bodies, fills in the awkward places, lifts the in- 
terpretation—gives a sense of the artistic to the player which is 
manifested in his playing. However, it is usually not possible to 
have music, save at productions, and the children must not be de- 
prived of the basic values because the more ethereal are lacking. 

For the very young children the shorter stories which reach a 
climax quickly, such as the Mother Goose rhymes, Stevenson’s 
Child’s Garden of Verses, and stories in which a large number, the 
majority of the class, are involved most of the time. The Shoe- 
maker and the Elves, with the emphasis on the elves, even leaving 
out the shoemaker and his wife for some time; Snow-white and the 
Dwarfs making much of the dwarfs and their activities, dancing, 
singing, chopping down trees—I played this once with a group in 
which one little boy always cried, “Let’s not forget our axes!” and 
the drama always included the careful lifting of imaginary axes. 
Very little speaking should be expected of these little folks since 
pantomime comes first in psychological development, save inthe case 
of the many stories which fill the first-grade readers which consist 
almost entirely of meeting one after another and asking the same 
question, as in the old woman who found a silver penny, Billy Bob- 
tail, Little Half-Chick, and almost never should there be any thought 
of production. 

Hansel and Gretel, Sleeping Beauty, Rumpelstiltskin, and, 
especially, Cinderella come next. A very wonderful leader of 
story-playing surprised me not long ago by saying she never used 
Cinderella, as the mechanical difficulties were so great. But since 
it is a case of imagination anyway, why not imagine a little more, 
especially since every boy and girl in the group can go to the ball 
and dance? The stories which give opportunity for many and those 
in which simple pantomimic dances can be used appeal to me as most 
practical. I think I’ve had better times with Cinderella than with 
any other of my story friends. Ten Dancing Princesses, The 
Golden Goose, the Eleven Wild Swans, the Goose Girl I have al- 
ways found very usable as well as George MacDonald’s Princess 
Daylight, Kipling’s How the Camel Got His Hump, the Hole in the 
Dike, Excalibur, Gareth and Lynette, the story of the little Duke 
Richard from Tales of Heroism, Proserpine, Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves, the Pied Piper. 
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DOES THIS APPLY TO YOUR CITY? 


The City Club of Milwaukee has published the results of a sur- 
vey of amusements and recreation, which contains many ideas and 
queries which might well be applied to other cities—even those 
which, like Milwaukee, have already made a notable beginning in 
solving the recreation problem. Perhaps the following quotations 
will suggest some of these applications: 

The people of Milwaukee have 10,000,000 hours of leisure to 

spend each week. That is to say, 1,000 years are spent every seven 
days in Milwaukee in expressing the complex instincts which make 
up the desire for play and happiness. Amusement of some sort is 
demanded by the average person to fill this leisure. This demand 
may be satisfied by letting people supply their own amusements. 
But individual recreation soon loses its charm. People insist upon 
playing in groups. 
The city, as a recreation provider, can meet all 
of the requirements set up. It is in touch, not 
with a fraction, but with all of its citizens. 
Rigid care has brought the amusements in the playgrounds and 
social centers to a high standard of wholesomeness. Not only is this 
recreation clean, but it upbuilds the capacity for enjoyment. 

Municipal recreation is far less costly than commercialized 
amusements. It costs the city about two cents to furnish a child an 
hour’s play at a playground, about two cents for an hour’s atterid- 
ance at a park concert, about six cents for an hour in a natatorium, 
and six or eight cents for an hour’s attendance at a social center. 
The cheapest commercial amusement is moving pictures at five cents 
per hour. It costs ten cents or more per hour to attend a commer- 
cial dance hall, forty cents an hour to occupy a 75 cent seat at a 
theatre, 60 cents an hour to attend a street carnival show, and $2.00 
an hour to ride on a roller-coaster at an amusement park. 

It is often charged that Americans look on passively while pro- 
fessionals play their games for them. Milwaukee sports drew an 
estimated total of 900,000 spectators, as against 225,000 participants. 

Besides the organized sports there are certain very general 
forms of exercise. Swimming is popular. The attendance at the 
natatoriums alone in 1913 was over 1,000,000, and the attendance at 
the beaches and upper river undoubtedly brought the total to over 
2,000,000. 


Municipal 
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One of the splendid and notable features of 
Milwaukee’s recreation is its co-operative out- 
ing clubs. The banks of the upper river and 
the shores of the lakes lying west of the city are lined with cottages 
belonging to clubs from Milwaukee. Groups of families combine to 
build or rent a little cottage and use it in turn for a week or two at a 
time, as vacation headquarters. On Sundays the whole club comes 
out for a picnic. One such club of eight members has invested $5,000, 
and owns an island with a boat-house and a cottage accommodating 
32 persons. Such co-operation makes it possible for families who 
otherwise would have to pass the entire summer in the city to spend 
long, wonderful days in the woods and on the lake. 

The popularity of week-end outings is shown by the fact that 
30 outing clubs have cottages around one of the nearby lakes, while 
the total number of such organizations undoubtedly runs up to 200 
or more. Over 40,000 people are said to have left the city for week- 
end trips on the Fourth of July last summer. 

In Dresden a society arranges all-day picnics three times a week 
for children at a pine forest outside of the city. Thirty thousand 
children were given outings in this way in one year. Wholesome 
sports and activities are arranged. Perhaps some such system might 
be developed in Milwaukee. 

Labor unions are also centers of social life. One-ninth of the 
dancing in the city is provided by the local unions. Picnics and other 
social gatherings are frequently held. 

Dramatic societies are a thriving type of co-operative recreation 
club. Besides the plays given by the “Little Theatre,” The “Wis- 
consin Dramatic Society,” and the “Milwaukee Repertory Com- 
pany,” many amateur performances are given by college, school, 
church, and social organizations. The performances range from 
high tragedy to vaudeville and minstrel shows. 

One splendid type of recreation in Milwaukee is that furnished 
by the musical societies. Forty such organizations are listed in the 
directory, in addition to numerous church choirs and countless 
smaller musical clubs. Not only do these societies provide the high- 
est type of pleasure for their members, but they also furnish music 
on innumerable occasions for the rest of the public. 

All of these organizations need meeting places. Only a few, 
relatively, can afford to build club-houses. Many school buildings 
have been thrown open for their use and more facilities should be 
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provided to encourage activities along athletic, social and musical 
lines, and to provide opportunity for self-improvement. Repressive 
measures do not meet the problem. 

A far more wholesome substitute for the 
traveling pike shows are the local street carni- 
vals gotten up under the auspices of the Busi- 
ness Men’s Association in neighborhood trading centers. During 
the summer of 1913, eight different neighborhoods held festivals of 
this sort, with an estimated total attendance of nearly 300,000 people. 
On National Avenue, for example, almost every Saturday night 
would find band music, colored fire, ludicrous neighborhood con- 
tests, and general jollity. While the absolute wholesomeness of 
beauty contests and pie-eating contests may be doubted by the hyper- 
critical, they are immeasurably more wholesome than the cheap 
nastiness of the professional street carnivals. Although these cele- 
brations are arranged by the local merchants in order to stimulate 
business, there is no reason why they should not continue to main- 
tain high standards of wholesome neighborhood fun. Inasmuch also 
as these events tend to keep the young people in the neighborhoods 
where they are known instead of allowing them to be drawn to the 
down-town glitter, they are a wholesome influence. 

Somewhat allied to these business men’s carnivals are the mer- 
cantile exhibitions, such as the auto, kodak, and household shows. 

Another picturesque phase of the carnival spirit is the religious 
celebrations in the Italian quarter. On a Saturday the images of the 
saints are borne through the streets amid the crowds, while Italian 
venders sell strange confections at booths along the sidewalk. On 
Sunday night the celebration is closed by a splendid exhibit of fire- 
works arranged by the Italians themselves. These festivals are, 
however, being rapidly Americanized, and the “If-you-hit-the-nigger- 
baby-you-get-a-five-cent-cigar” and other American features are be- 
ing introduced. 

Other national festivals—such as the recent celebration of the 
anniversary of the battle of Leipzig, the Negro Jubilee, and the com- 
memoration of the Lutheran anniversary—have been made notable 
in Milwaukee by splendid choral music. Milwaukee is fortunate in 
its musical societies and in its love of song. 

The evil features of street carnivals, amusement parks, and 
penny arcades, therefore, seem capable of being remedied in the fol- 
lowing ways: 


Neighborhood 
Festivals 
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First: By the enforcement of the ordinance with regard to 
obscene exhibitions 

SECOND: By the refusal of licenses by the mayor to objection- 
able traveling street shows 

Tuirp: By further development of business men’s street car- 
nivals and other festivals along the wholesome lines already started 

FourtH: By the substitution of wholesome amusement in 
recreation centers and playgrounds at a fraction of what the present 
degenerate amusement costs the public 

FirtH: By the encouragement by the recreation department 
of native folk dances and games at national festivals. 

A third element in efficiency—the attractiveness of the ground 
itself—is a point in which great improvement can be made. On some 
of the playgrounds the gravel has been so coarse that barefooted chil- 
dren could not use the ground. The size of the playground has not 
been adjusted to the density of the population, some of the largest 
playgrounds being located in the most sparsely settled locations. In 
some playgrounds there is no provision for shade and hence they 
are practically deserted on sunny summer days. These are points 
for the elimination of which the recreation director, the School 
Board, and the Park Board are co-operating and much improve- 
ment is to be expected. 

Milwaukee has a splendid recreation system. But so long as 
iess than one-fifteenth of the city’s children get the use of play- 
grounds, there is a problem which can be met only by making the 
system more extensive, more efficient, and more attractive. 





After supper the employed boys (or girls on ladies’ night) use 
the building. An active game room (called by the boys the “rough- 
house room”) is set aside for the expression and exhaustion of 
animal spirits. Wire netting protects the windows and lights. Medi- 
cine balls and indoor base balls are furnished and vigorous, ener- 
getic games played, so that the exuberance which might otherwise 
go into disturbance, is expended in body-building sport. 

Although the five public natatoriums in Mil- 
waukee now accommodate about 1,200,000 
bathers per annum, they are capable of serv- 
ing 400,000 more people a year than at present. This is due to four 
facts: that the natatoriums are open to the public for only about 
5 1/3 days out of the week; that they are closed during the noon 
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hour and after 8:30 in the evening; that children are excluded on 
certain days at hours when the natatoriums are not in demand on 
the part of adults; that the hours of the various natatoriums are 
not adjusted to local needs. 

The public natatoriums are now open for an average of fifty 
hours a week—about two-thirds as long as the Y. M. C. A. pool 
and a little more than half as long as the Athletic Club pool. The 
natatoriums are closed all day Monday and are open on Sundays 
in summer for only three and a half hours in the morning and in 
winter for only one hour and a half, while the Y. M. C. A. pool is 
open every day except Sunday, and the Athletic Club pool every 
week-day and five hours on Sunday. The natatoriums close at 8:30 
in the evening, leaving a very short time for those who work 
throughout the day to take advantage of these facilities at night, 
whereas the Y. M. C. A. tank is open until Io p. m., and the Athletic 
Club pool until 11 p.m. The public natatoriums are closed entirely 
from 11:30 a. m. until 2 p. m., every day, thus making it impossible 
for many who might otherwise make use of them during the noon 
hour to do so. The Athletic Club pool is most crowded between 12 
and2p.m. The Y. M.C. A. has its largest attendance at noon and 
at night, except for classes of boys on summer mornings. 

Sunday opening is much more important at the West Side than 
at the other natatoriums. In summer the attendance at this tank in 
three and one-half hours on Sunday, is nearly one-fifth of the whole 
week’s attendance, while in other natatoriums it is under one-tenth. 

The hours devoted to women at the various natatoriums should 
be adjusted to the demand. At West Side in winter only one- 
twentieth of those using the baths are women, yet one-third of the 
time is given up to them. Throughout the city in winter (except in 
the Northwest Side natatorium) women and girls form only from 
5 per cent to 12 per cent of the attendance, yet 29 per cent of the time 
is given up to them. It would be far more reasonable and just to 
allow only one day a week to the girls and women in winter. In any 
case the hours should be adjusted to the peculiar needs of the people 
patronizing each natatorium. 

The most fundamental fault in the public bathing system in 
Milwaukee is that the natatoriums are run as separate institutions 
under the Board of Public Works instead of as parts of recreation 
plants under the Board of Education or a special recreation depart- 
ment. 
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Another great advantage of this combination of recreation facil- 
ities is the possibility of getting a stronger grip on the boys who 
patronize the tanks. Probably the most important item in whole- 
some recreation is the building up of loyalty on the part of the boy 
or girl for some man or woman of character. Admiration brings 
about imitation; hence one of the best ways to reform an unruly 
gang is to get them to become devoted to a vigorous, manly man. 
There seems to be very little of this spirit in the present natatoriums. 
This is due in part to the swarms in which the boys come to the 
pool whenever it is open to them. If, however, the natatoriums 
were parts of complete recreation plants, and if it were possible for 
the boys to have swimming instructors who really endeavored to 
become friendly with them and to help develop their character, the 
natatoriums might perform a great social service. 

In public celebrations Milwaukee has recently 
made some noteworthy achievements. The 
“Sane Fourth,” the “Perry Centennial,” the 
“Community Christmas Tree,” prove the ability of Milwaukee peo- 
ple to work together in celebrating the great common anniversaries. 

Certain points with regard to these celebrations need attention, 
however. The question of expense is important. The Community 
Christmas Tree, which was attended by 25,000 people, cost only 
$300—about a cent per person. The Perry Centennial, attended by 
perhaps 500,000 persons, cost $132,000*—26 cents per person. Even 
assuming that a million people attended it, the cost per person was 
ten times that of the Community Christmas Tree. This total of 
$132,000 is equal to more than the whole cost of the playgrounds, 
social centers, and natatoriums during 1913. It is questionable 
whether one week of festivity is worth this price. 

A better use of the money expended would bring larger results. 
For instance, pageantry is very little developed in Milwaukee. Other 
cities have given splendid historical pageants depicting the life of 
their early settlers and the great events of their development. Such 
pageants might be made a feature of the local celebrations at com- 
paratively little expense and with great returns in public interest and 
spirit. ’ 

One extension of the public festival idea is badly needed: The 
Sane New Year’s Eve should follow the Sane Fourth. To make 
the end of the year an occasion for a drunken debauch is scarcely : 
worthy of Milwaukee. 





Public 
Celebrations 


* Including national, State, and private contributions 
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PROBLEMS OF SUPERVISION OF A PLAYGROUND 


Frances J. McGoucu 
New York City 


The supervisor of a playground is confronted by two types of 
problems, those which concern her relation to the children, and those 
which have to do with the public. 

The first problem of the playleader in a new center is that of 
getting the children organized into groups which can be successfully 
handled. Several writers, who have studied closely the play inter- 
ests of children, have formulated a series of age groupings in which 
the rise of these interests is indicated. Those suggested by John 





. M. Tyler in Growth and Education, and by George E. Johnson in 
Education by Play and Games agree in the main and are as fol- 
lows: 

o—3 years motor activity and sense development 
3—6 “ — imitation and imagination 

6—9 “ _ individual competition 

Q-12 “ — group competition 

12-15 “ co-operation 


The principle underlying these is that the activities and interests of 
the child develop along a line that parallels his physical growth and 
development. At certain stages instincts arise, have a period of 
highest activity and then gradually harden into habits. Accepting 
this as a basis the play-leader may group her children according to 
age, knowing that most of them, at any given age, will have interests. 
that tend toward similarity. Thus we find the children of kinder- 
garten age content to make sand cakes just for the sake of the ac- 
tivity ; while children a few years older will carry on this same activ- 
ity only as a means toward some other play, such as housekeeping or 


store-play. 

- The most necessary division is that which 

dente —* separates boys over nine years of age from the 
ivisions 


girls and smaller children. This is the most 

, satisfactory arrangement in a playground which is to be supervised 
by one or two leaders. There should be at least two playleaders in 

a playground which is open to both of the above groups, as each 

group ordinarily needs constant supervision. The younger children, 

especially, lack social development, so will not keep up group ac- 
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tivity long without leadership. By this I do not mean that the group 
must be kept constant, nor that the play must be group play except 
for very short periods; but the play leader must be ready to suggest 
things to do, and able to help children to unite individual play into 
group play when the needs of the children seem to require it. 

Another reason for the need of different leadership for the two 
groups mentioned is that of the qualifications of the leaders them- 
selves. It is generally understood that a kindergartner, with her 
sympathetic understanding, her play spirit and fund of simple games 
and stories, is the best person to guide the wee folks of the play- 
ground. It is quite evident that, unless she has had unusual ad- 
vantages she will not be equally prepared to understand and solve 
the needs of the growing boy. On the other hand the young college 
man, who is versed in the sports of boyhood and prepared to build 
up team spirit and fine ideals of team play, will not be likely to know 
much about the art of interesting four-year-olds in sand play. 

A playground which is intended to fulfill the need for speciali- 
zation of interest must have leaders especially trained for the pur- 
pose. The person who attempts to do this specialized work in a 
play center must not only know the materials of the work, but must 
be able to adapt such material to the play life of the child. Gar- 
dening, sewing, cooking, basket-weaving, carpentry, dramatics, all 
are valuable assets in getting hold of the child and giving him a 
chance for development and self-expression. Such a playground 
requires closer organization and small groups. A leader who is in 
charge of a sewing class will find it difficult to care for more than 
twenty children at one time. She will find it helpful to sub-divide 
her larger group into two or more groups, the division again being 
according to age. This will put the more skilled girls into one group 
and the beginners in another in which the play element is greater 
than the element of skill. 

The number of groups in a playground will be controlled partly 
by the number of activities that can be successfully carried on, and 
partly by the number of children using the playground. Usually 
there is a leader for each type of activity, and the schedule is so 
arranged that each child may take part in two or three types of ac- 
tivity in one session. Thus a child may, in one morning, take part 
in sewing, folk-dancing and dramatics. If the play center is used 
by great numbers of children, it may be necessary to form two or 
more groups who are doing the same work. 
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Another problem of the playground is that of 
selecting activities that allow for satisfying the 
interests and needs of the child during the 
process of development. This means objects to handle for the 
babies ; also baskets or hammocks where they may lie and kick their 
tiny limbs into strength for future running. It also means sandpiles, 
carts and swings for the little people who are beginning to run about. 
Some of the apparatus planned by Madame Montessori seems to 
fulfill hitherto neglected needs of these children. Her parallel bar 
is designed to partly relieve the legs of the child from the relatively 
great weight of the trunk. This piece of apparatus, the circular 
stairway and apparatus for balanced walking would, I believe, be of 
great use to these children and to those of the next group. 

The next group (3-6 yrs.) also need plays and play materials 
that will give opportunity for use of the imagination and for imita- 
tion of the actions of others. Singing games, stories and simple con- 
structive play will satisfy these needs. Younger children of this 
group have a great tendency to wander about, which suggests the 
value of interesting spots for them to explore. 

For the following group (6-9 yrs.) competition in games, simple 
dramatics, songs and dances have been found successful. Interest 
in hand work for the sake of the result begins to appear and may 
be satisfied by sewing and cooking for the girls, whittling and car- 
pentry for the boys, and for both basketry, clay modelling, drawing 
and gardening. 

In selecting activities for all groups the amount of enjoyment 
to be gotten should be a large determining factor. 

Limited space is the most hopeless problem of all, for it usually 
occurs in the very crowded sections where the accession of ground 
is impossible. Imagine a roof of 40x60 ft. being used as a play 
space for more than one-hundred children of different ages. It is 
too small to permit the erection of apparatus that would be of use 
to one group of children during the time another group played or- 
ganized games. It is too small to provide for the large activities 
that should be a feature of playground work. If one or two assist- 
ants are provided they can carry on constructive play or quiet games 
while one group has opportunity for racing games, ring games and 
similar activities. If there is only one play leader available the 
different groups may be admitted at different hours to the play- 
ground, or some of the children may be required to watch quietly 
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the activities of others part of the time. Either of these solutions 
is unsatisfactory ; one drives the children back to the street, and the 
other limits his opportunity for doing. 

In making provision for leadership, the number of types of ac- 
tivity to be inaugurated and the number of children are the factors 
to be considered. For constructive work one instructor should be 
provided for every twenty children in regular attendance. In the 
department often incorrectly called the kindergarten two play lead- 
ers are usually placed in charge of groups ranging in size from sev- 
enty-five to about three hundred. For groups approximating the 
latter number a third person is sometimes engaged. If the play- 
ground is supplied with sufficient apparatus the play leaders can 
keep these large crowds active and happy, but they cannot hope to 
reach the individual child except to a limited extent. 

The playground schedule must at present 
Adapting the adapt itself to the existing institutions that 
Schedule to the . . : 
Children have already claimed the child for their own; 

the home always and the school for at least 
nine months of the year. During the other three months the play- 
ground must offer opportunity for regaining rosy cheeks, and 
straightening little spines that were getting all curled up sitting at 
misfit desks, while the owners were perhaps attempting to do misfit 
tasks. 

The playground leader, in summer, may keep the child under 
seven years of age, almost the entire day, and hence must plan for ac- 
tivities of a quality and variety to make the day a profitable one. 
It may keep the child, between the ages of seven and twelve years, 
most of the day, especially if accompanied by younger members of 
the family. Children over that age, particularly the girls, have 
household duties often that keep them in the home at least an hour 
of the morning and possibly another in the afternoon. Because of 
this, special activities should be scheduled for the hours when the 
children for whom they are intended can be present to enjoy them. 
Thus aclass in folk dancing may be better late in the afternoon, while 
special constructive or sand plays are more useful in the morning in 
a neighborhood where the little folks are put to bed directly after 
the noon meal. In a playground supervised by but one person, the 
schedule must be so arranged that some part of each day belongs 
definitely to each group, the others being permitted the freedom of 
the apparatus and any accessory materials. 
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There is a tendency for foreign people coming to this country 
to take up their abode in a house or neighborhood in which other 
members of their family, race or creed have already settled them- 
selves. Such groupings of people often affect the playground sched- 
ule because of religious observances or race prejudices. Because 
of the Sabbath observances groups made up largely of Jewish child- 
dren should not have occupational classes after sunset on Friday, or 
on Saturday. For the same reason outings involving railway trips 
should be avoided for such groups. In cooking classes, observance 
of the dietary laws will keep together a group that otherwise would 
hardly be willing to join the class. 

; ; Race prejudice has been one of the hardest 
pe ge agen problems of the playground worker. To over- 

come it is the work of years. This feeling is 
more intense among the older children, but even the younger ones 
often show it as a result of home influence. In one neighborhood, 
inhabited by both negroes and whites, the schedule of the older chil- 
dren was so arranged that the colored children were in the gardens 
when the white children were in the gymnasium or cooking classes. 
The ill-feeling existing between Italians and Jewish boys in one 
neighborhood was lessened by a series of competitions which pitted 
them against each other. It was a splendid opportunity to develop 
fine ideals of good sportsmanship. 

A lack of interest in the playground of those living in the neigh- 
borhood is traceable to ignorance of its objects and methods. Visits 
to the homes, special visiting days, parents’ meetings, festivals and 
pageants will serve as methods of offering enlightenment and getting 
co-operation. 

Sometimes the neighborhood is openly opposed to the play- 
ground. The three nervous gentle ladies, who own and live in the 
house opposite, might object to the terrible noises issuing from the 
throats of a hundred lusty youngsters cheering their heroes on to 
victory in a baseball game. The head worker on that playground 
must make the acquaintance of the gentle ladies and arouse their 
interest in the nice gentle occupations of cooking and sewing of the 
girls’ classes, then lead them on through the stages between aver- 
sion and intense interest. At the same time remove the offensive 
activities as far from the suffering public as the size of the play- 
ground will permit. This will also do away with the indignation that 
is apt to be aroused by broken front windows across the street. 
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Sometimes, under stress of severe living conditions, or because 
of natures warped by unfavorable conditions of development, par- 
ents, forgetting the plays and fun of their own early years and their 
possible larger opportunity for the same, cannot or will not recog- 
nize the need of their children. They had no playground, therefore 
why should their children be so indulged? They forget the hay- 
mow ; the brook, with its shining pebbles; the meadow, soft with 
grass, and lovely with blossoms; the snow covered hill-land, the 
home-made sled. Worst of all they forget that their own little ones 
have none of these, and that they are being denied the only poor sub- 
stitutes that our more complex life has to offer. “But,” objects the 
mother, “my children will become idlers if they spend their time 
playing!” Do you know, mother, that play is activity, and activity 
is the beginning of industry? There is a time in the life of the adult 
when there is a tendency to attempt to make up for deficiencies in 
early training. The person, who, as a child, plays too little may, as 
an adult, play too much. Then, too, the child who leaves off his 
play too soon to become a wage earner, too early reaches his high- 
est earning capacity and at too low a level of efficiency. He is an 
old man when a more favored individual is in the prime of life. 

A while ago, I spoke of race prejudice as a factor in schedule- 
making. I am now stating it as a neighborhood problem, for such it 
truly is. Having the groups meet at different hours is after all only 
a temporary sidestepping of an issue. To cure a disease one must 
treat the cause, not a minor symptom. The disease here is lack of un- 
derstanding between two groups of people of one another’s fine 
qualities, together with lack of sympathy for one another’s failings. 
When we know people, we are proud of the fine things they do, and 
like them in spite of the faults they possess. A common bond of 
sympathy can unite all sorts of differences. Mrs. Goldstein and 
Mrs. Alivero, sitting side by side watching their daughters in a folk- 
dance, have a new feeling of fellowship; while Yetta and Angelina, 
through the medium of quaint nods, bows and steps, have played 
away their animosities and are, at least for the moment, fast friends. 

The playground director who steps into a system that has had 
its playgrounds open without supervision or under the care of kind- 
hearted but untrained volunteers, will probably find that, as a result 
of unhappy experiences, the City Fathers will not be very active in 
supporting her schemes for improvement. Such a playground may 
have acquired an unpleasant reputation because of acts of rowdy- 
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PLANS OF THE PROCTOR CENTER 


ism. It is sure to have become unpopular because of the bullying of 
little children by the older ones. By well-chosen sports and games, 
the supervisor can get the interest and co-operation even of those 
who were the terror of the formerly unsupervised spot. Many a 
tough gang leader has succumbed to healthful activity, combined 
with real good fellowship. 

The ingenious play leader, who can invent sub- 
stitutes for apparatus for which no funds are 
available, will be popular with those who sup- 
ply the funds, as well as with those who use the apparatus. The sub- 
stitution of the homely newspaper and the used paper bag for expen- 
sive colored folding and wrapping paper, is not only an economy 
but also a method “f stimulating the child to make at home the ob- 
jects that have been made on the playground for play use. The pre- 
pared squares of colored paper are not like any home materials, so 
rarely suggest possibility of repetition. But a big, nursable doll 
made from newspaper is so much superior to the little folded chair 
or house, that the child is interested in making more and can, most 
likely, find plenty of old papers at home with which to increase the 
size of her doll family. 

When people of a community agree to spend their money for 
any purpose, they are interested in knowing just what they are get- 
ting for their money. At present the method used is that of statis- 
tical reports. The more figures the supervisor can put on the left 
side of the decimal point the better satisfied is the public. Often 
there is no inquiry as to whether those figures mean fence posts 
or real live human beings, making honest use of their birthright. 
So the supervisor gets statistics which often represent not actual 
count but an estimate, for the children come and go at their own 
pleasure, making exact counting almost impossible. When we suc- 
ceed in evolving a scheme for measuring quality instead of quantity, 
then indeed, shall we be able to show the taxpayer what he is getting 
for his money. 


Making the Most 
of Available Funds 


PLANS OF THE PROCTOR CENTER 


The American Architect of February 3, 1915, contains a num- 
ber of lovely illustrations of the John C. Proctor Recreation Center, 
of Peoria, Illinois, together with floor plans of the building drawn 
by Messrs. Hewitt and Emerson. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA DEMONSTRATION PLAY 
SCHOOL 


The University of California Demonstration Play School under 
the direction of Clark W. Hetherington, lasted six weeks, sessions 
being held in the morning only so that the School might not con- 
flict with the work of the model playground organized for all the 
children of Berkeley, as a practice center for students. Of course 
many limitations were placed upon the demonstration by the short 
daily session, brief term, and by the fact that some of the leaders 
could give only part time. The total enrollment was 207—the wait- 
ing list 99. The enrollment was limited to children between the ages 
of four and twelve, though three adolescent girls and two adolescent 
boys were enrolled because of their personal insistence and willing- 
ness to “do anything to get in.” The activities of the children be- 
tween four and six were organized under one leader, with assistants. 
Children above six were organized departmentally under experts in 
the several activities. The children were all required to participate 
in every activity, in order to test the soundness of the classification 
of activities, since it was believed that if the classification were 
sound, all children would enter all activities. Then too, it was 
felt that the choice of children is untrustworthy until they are or- 
ganized in activities in which latent hungers and instincts are ex- 
pressed, and, as yet, no data has been collected as to the distribution 
of time necessary in different classes of activities in the various 
age periods to develop efficiency in adult life. 

A pamphlet by Professor Hetherington, published by the Uni- 
versity of California, (vol. 5, No. 2, University Publications, Educa- 
tion) gives in detail the theories upon which the School was estab- 
lished, the mode of operation and the results with the children. 
“The children were exceedingly happy, free, 
alert, and concentrated. A backward boy in 
the public school said: ‘I don’t know why, but 
somehow I like to go to this here school.’ On the final day several 
children cried because school was closing and many more expressed 
earnest regrets. Discipline, as the word is ordinarily understood, 
was practically nil. A look or a word and, two or three times, a 
brief discussion was all that was necessary. A suggestion that a child 
was discourteous or should go home was considered the extreme 
punishment. 


The Result with 
the Children 
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“The children were free within the limits of staying with their 
groups. Naturally, there was noise. Habitually the little children 
passed from one activity to another on the run and with a whoop. 
But there was law and order in it all, and frequently a quiet that 
was surprising. 

“Concentration was generally marked. The children were in- 
different to outside attractions. One day when two hundred visitors 
were present ‘the absorption of the children in their work’ was ob- 
served as a striking characteristic of the school. Where teaching 
developed in the activities, attention was as easily held as within 
four walls. The only place where ‘holding attention’ appeared as 
a problem was in the more formal side of the musical activities, and 
even here it was in process of practical solution when the school 
closed. 

“The courtesy in the leadership soon developed the spirit of 
courtesy and co-operation among the children. An older ‘difficult 
boy,’ a ‘leader in trouble,’ soon found himself a leader in courtesy 
and co-operation. 

“Instead of the ‘teacher’ driving the children, one might almost 
say that the children came to the point in several activities of driv- 
ing the leaders through their eagerness. Frequently, though not 
generally, the attitude approached the ideal: one of eager and in- 
tense effort, with the idea of the leader as an aid in satisfying hun- 
gers and as a source of appeal in case of difficulty. The spirit and 
attitude of the children during the summer demonstration seems to 
indicate just what has been revealed many times before: that it is 
possible through leadership to have perfect freedom combined with 
perfect control. This is the ideal. 

“Expressions of approbation were numerous. A Boston educa- 
tional woman said: ‘I have seen many educational experiments in 
the United States, but this is the finest.’ Such phrases as ‘this is 
perfect’ or ‘ideal,’ or ‘this seems like a dream,’ or ‘you are on the 
right track—keep up the good work,’ were frequent. One mother 
voiced a sentiment broadly held, ‘I should consider it a great privi- 
lege if I could keep my children in such a school all the year.’ More 
substantial was the declaration of a leading commissioner of recrea- 
tion from Oakland, that another year the Play School administra- 
tion might have two or three of Oakland’s expert playground di- 
rectors for their full time while paid by the commission, in order 
that they might catch the spirit of the Play School. 
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“Following a paper on the Play School in the Pacific Coast 
Conference and question by an auditor as to whether the Play 
School would be ‘absorbed’ by the public school, Professor Rugh of 
the University of California declared that in his opinion the Play 
School would absorb the public school, as a part of the whole. An 
elderly teacher passed in this interesting statement headed ‘An Ob- 
server's Comments on the Play School’: (1) This is the beginning 
of the end of war; (2) courtesy is wonderfully developed here; 
(3) democracy is the keynote of the play.” 

Professor Hetherington’s idea of a play school is “a school 
organization with its program of activities and methods, based 
on the central idea of uniting the spontaneous play-life of the child, 
who needs and desires leadership, with society’s demand that he be 
instructed.” The School established in school practice the necessity 
of leadership in play from infancy to maturity and the “educational 
superiority of leadership in play to instruction in work.” Instead 
of teaching subjects it organizes activities out of which subjects de- 
velop. 

The child wants an education but he wants to get it through ac- 
tivity and through experience. “Play is nature’s method of educa- 
tion. Why? Because education, in its broadest sense, is identical 
with the process of living . . . Schools, books, libraries, labora- 
tories and museums are only devices to give opportunities for ac- 
tivity. All these are worthless and the teacher is impotent without 
the activity of the individual to be educated. And play is the prim- 
ary form of this activity . . . From the standpoint of the child 
there are only two classes of activity, internally impelled activity, or 
play, and externally impelled activity, or work. Play is the child’s 
chief business in life. In these internally impelled activities he lives 
and learns how to live. In them he should gain his primary develop- 
ment and life adjustment. * * * Play is a better developer than 
work of the whole work mechanism. It develops organic vitality, 
nervous energy, and skill, interest, volitional attention and enthu- 
siasm together as a unified and efficient working whole.” 

Many modern educational developments, such as the out-door 
school, vocational training, school hygiene, are significant of the 
recognition of the need for more complete education of the whole 
child. 

“The time has come when men are beginning to realize that the 
stifling of the child’s developing enthusiasms in life, through a back- 
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warping, chest-cramping, nerve-breaking, mind-deadening desk and 
schoolroom program of ‘studies,’ is as cruel as the Spanish Inqui- 
sition. 

“The tendencies noted point to the solution. All the vital spe- 
cial desires in education can be met—the overcrowding eliminated, 
the program increased to eight, ten or twelve hours a day and 
through three hundred and sixty-five days in the year, the present 
injury to health replaced by a positive construction of vital and 
nervous powers of which health is an index, moral education placed 
squarely on a laboratory basis, with each child treated as an indi- 
vidual as well as a creature to be socialized, and the ‘learning’ in- 
creased both in quantity and quality—by re-interpreting the school as 
an open-air, educationally-fused play and school center; and by 
shifting the emphasis in the school program from subjects of study 
to the organization of activities which evolve with the aid of leader- 
ship into specialized, adult interests.” 

The activities regarded as necessary to complete child living in 
the Play School of 1913 were: (a) big-muscle activities; (b) ma- 
nipulating and manual activities; (c) environmental and nature ac- 
tivity; (d) dramatic activities; (e) rhythmic and musical activities ; 
(f) social activities; (g) vocal and linguistic activities; (1) econ- 
nomic activities. 

Professor Hetherington’s pamphlet will become a classic in play 
literature. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PLAY 


In a pamphlet reprint from the Pedagogical Seminary, of Sep- 
tember, 1914, Professor G. W. Patrick of the University of Iowa, 
summarizes briefly the better-known theories of play—the Spencer- 
Schiller, the Groos, the Hall, and finds them inadequate, because 
each suggests a native state of quiescence in the child or man, and 
none correlates properly the play of children and of adults. “It is as 
if one should say that under normal conditions the child or the man 
rests or works and that when energy accumulates or superabounds, 
then he plays. Truer it would be to say that the child or man is a 
playing animal and that on those rare occasions when he has to, 
then he works. . . . Inthe Groos theory, as in that of Spencer, 
there seems to lurk the belief that the child is naturally quiescent, 
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and that if he plays, his play must look forward to that particular 
aspect of life which he calls his serious or bread-winning activity. 

Would it not be just as appropriate to say that the man’s 
toil and sweat are a preparation for the radiant childhood of the 
son or daughter whom he may beget, as that the plays of childhood 
are a preparation for the prosaic work-life of the father?” 

The author puts forward the propositions—that the “term ‘play’ 
may be applied to all those human activities which are free and 
spontaneous and which are pursued for their own sake alone; that 
the plays of children and the sports of adults are to be closely co- 
ordinated and explained by reference to the same general principles ; 
that there is a striking similarity between the plays of children and 
the sports of men, on the one hand, and the pursuits of primitive 
man on the other. This similarity is due to the fact that those mental 
powers upon which advancing civilization depends . . . are un- 
developed in the child and subject to rapid fatigue in the adult. 
Hence, the child’s activities and the play activities of the adult 
tend to take the form of old-racial activities, involving brain tracts 
that are old, well-worn, and pervious.” 

Professor Patrick declares that the modern passion for amuse- 
ment and for narcotics indicates that the world is getting too severely 
serious and laborious, a condition which makes reactions of one 
kind or another inevitable. “It is the age of work, the age of stress 
and effort and tension, the expansive, centrifugal age, the age of 
outer conquest but not of inner harmony. Is it not possible to think 
of a higher civilization than ours—a civilization faintly realized by 
the ancient Greeks—where the play motive will be ascendant and 
where a greater degree of repose, of measure, and of harmony will 
be attained ?” 


VACATION PLAY TIME 
WiiuiaAM A. McCKEEVER 


Professor of Child Welfare, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas 


The Department of Child Welfare in the University of Kansas 
was established less than two years ago and placed in the division of 
extension. Notwithstanding this brief existence the new department 
has aroused a large amount of interest and enthusiasm throughout 
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the State. The head of the department spends about one-third of 
the time in the field, while the remaining time is occupied with the 
direction of the work through correspondence. 

Much of the best work of the department of child welfare is 
accomplished through the medium of plans and specifications which 
are issued to the leaders in the field. A recent effort of this kind 
is given in part below. 

Many of the towns of Kansas took up actively the local play- 

ground work during last summer vacation and a still larger number 
are arranging to get into the movement for the coming season. In 
order to stimulate the effort and to assist in making it as successful 
as possible the following suggestions are offered: 
The first step toward the successful manage- 
ment of the vacation activities of the children 
is to secure able leadership. As a rule the 
second-class towns have employed a young man on full time and a 
young woman to give half-time service. The playground is located 
as centrally as possible, perhaps upon the school ground, and is kept 
in use during about four hours each afternoon. The young man di- 
rects the boys in their games and play activities and the young wo- 
man has charge of the girls and the little children of kindergarten 
age. 

Some of the second-class cities and many of the third-class have 
got along very satisfactorily with one leader. In case only one 
leader is employed, whether it be a young man or a young woman, 
will be determined chiefly by local conditions. Presumably, a young 
man will be more able in directing the boys in both their play and 
industry. The young woman will be naturally more able in hand- 
ling the girls and the children of kindergarten age. In some in- 
stances young women have also directed the boys’ work and play 
most admirably. In a few of the very small towns the playground 
has been successfully managed during three afternoons per week. 

The Child-Welfare Department at the University will be glad 
to assist in the selection of these leaders and will undertake to keep 
a list of available ones on record. 

A Conmmunity The playground equipment may be at first 
Effort rather crude, home-made stuff. Under the 
right leader the boys may be induced to make the swings, see-saws, 
ladders and the other apparatus. Good leadership means a mini- 


Select Leaders 
Carefully 
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VACATION PLAY TIME 


mum of necessary play equipment. The chief purpose of all this 
work is to keep the boys and girls from idleness and evil conduct 
and to help them engage in doing such things during the vacation as 
will tend to build up their characters. So the leaders will not only 
have charge of the play and industry suggested above but will ac- 
company the young people on the occasions of their picnics, outings, 
and the like. At certain appointed times the whole community will 
be invited to come out and participate in the play and sociability, and 
on at least one afternoon per week the young people of the farming 
communities will be especially invited. 

In case the school board or some other organi- 
zation does not have funds available for this 
new child-welfare movement, the necessary 
money may be raised by means of a children’s play festival, as fol- 
lows: 

Plan as far ahead as possible to have the play festival at about 
the closing day of school. Prepare flag drills, songs, maneuvers, 
folk dances, athletic events, and the like. Arrange to have prac- 
tically every school child participate. Have a parade of all the 
school children with flags and banners flying. Arrange that one 
or two rural districts shall send in a team to participate in some kind 
of drill or other performance. Then admit all school children, both 
at home and from the rural districts, free of charge and at the same 
time require all adults to pay twenty-five cents each to see the per- 
formance. 

Advertise the play festival liberally both in the home papers and 
by means of large posters. Make it the talk of the town for a month 
preceding the event. Barring bad weather, this festival should net 
enough money to finance the summer movement for an entire season. 
The University Extension Division will offer 
every possible assistance to the furtherance of 
this new work for the children. The Department of Child-Welfare 
bas just issued a new 40-page bulletin. (5c outside the State.) 
Those interested should send for it and for other helps. 

A careful survey of this new vacation effort for the children 
shows that the failures have been attributable chiefly to weak lead- 
ership and ill-advised management of details. So again, the local 
authorities are urged to proceed carefully in regard to these two 
matters and to seek all available advise and suggestions. 


How to Raise 
the Money 


Send for Literature 
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FUN FOR EVERYBODY ALL THE TIME 


The Civic Herald, of Norwood, Massachusetts, published by 
the Norwood Civic Association, gives information to the citizens of 
Norwood of available recreation activities. Judging from the 
notices, one would say Norwood must be a pretty good place to live 
in. Among events announced during the last few months are: a 
Women’s and Girls’ Gymnastic Demonstration, Exhibition and Food 
Sale by the home-making department of the Corner House; league 
bowling matches, several local dramatic productions, Girls of 1776, 
Yeats’ Land of Heart's Desire, swimming contests, a clean-up week, 
amateur orchestra. People who don’t have a good time amid such 
wealth of opportunity must be sick or cross. 


COMMUNITY Y. M. C. A. WORK IN PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh is one of the first cities in the United States to in- 
augurate a comprehensive plan of boys’ work through the co-opera- 
tion of the Young Men’s Christian Association with existing 
agencies in providing a man-friend for the boys, in helping church, 
playground, club, home, school, to hold and develop the boys they 
now have and to relate to these agencies boys now unattached. 
Under the leadership of J. Herbert Wilson, the new secretary of the 
Homewood-Brushton Community Y. M. C. A., already a census of 
boys who are not members of any church or Sunday School has been 
made, a training class for workers with boys instituted, a gymna- 
sium rented and put into use for every afternoon and evening except 
Wednesday. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC FIELD 
Josepu LEE 


I think it would be very good to have an athletic field very near 
the high school—not more than a quarter of a mile off—in which 
case something of the Gary plan could be introduced, the field being 
used a large percentage of the time by successive relays; or could 
be used, as in the Country Day schools in Boston and Baltimore 
for play early in the afternoon, to be followed by a study period. If 
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PLANNING RECREATION IN CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


not within a quarter or three-eighths of a mile, it can’t be used in 
those ways, and the distance makes less difference. I mean that the 
difference between a mile and three miles is not so very important. 

In Boston we have one school using a playground three miles 
off, while on the other hand one school has a small inclosed court- 
yard in which they have built a running track which they use a 
very great deal, getting more good out of it than they would out 
of a first-rate field a mile or even perhaps a quarter of a mile off. 
The school, partly for this reason, leads all the other high schools 
in the percentage of pupils taking part in athletics and in its success. 


PLANNING RECREATION IN CHARLOTTE, NORTH 
CAROLINA 


The Charlotte Park and Playground Association has recently 
published a study of recreation conditions in Charlotte, prepared by 
Ivan G. Wright, Director of Play. The purpose of making the study 
was to help in planning for an adequate recreation system. Al- 
though various efforts to provide recreational activities had been 
made before 1914, in that year a very definite and permanent de- 
velopment began in the appointment of a director of play and the 
establishment of one good playground, equipped with a wading 
pool, hill and cave, play-house, sand boxes, an outdoor gymnasium, 
consisting of a large slide, traveling rings, ladder, climbing poles, 
trapeze, horizontal bar, giant stride and sliding poles. Besides these 
are a croquet court, base-ball field, provision for volley ball, basket 
ball, tether tennis and a large open space for games without appa- 
ratus. Four workers were present all the time and an average daily 
attendance of one hundred and ninety was recorded. 

The investigation revealed many conditions which citizens of 
Charlotte will probably not be slow to remedy—such as, that Char- 
lotte has 865 inhabitants to each acre of park space, as compared 
with Washington’s 60, Los Angeles’ 81, Minneapolis’ 104; that the 
school-house plays no part at all in the recreational life of the city; 
that an unusually large number of young people, from ten to twenty 
years of age, drift up and down Tryon Street, both in the afternoons 
and evenings. 

The report recommends securing open playgrounds at the 
school, and securing playgrounds in addition to those at the school 
since “it should not be conceived that playgrounds in conjunction 
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AMERICANIZATION DAY 


with schools are the only necessary ones.” Large play-fields, social 
centers, public baths and every phase of municipal activity which 
will make it possible to provide recreation for every man, woman 
and child in the city are suggested as parts of the ideal system which 
it is hoped the city will undertake year by year to build. 


MAKING A CITY PROSPEROUS 


Recreation work in Wheeling’s school houses is playing a quiet 
but much needed role in the life of the city. The real prosperity 
of a city, all things considered, depends in large measure upon the 
intelligence, industry and contentedness of its population; and while 
profitable labor is an important element contributing toward this 
condition, and education, a powerful and absolutely necessary factor 
in bringing real prosperity, yet much of the reward of labor and 
much of the results of education are misused and perverted during 
the leisure time—the play periods—of our daily lives. The outlets 
for the play spirit offered night after night by the city tended to 
sap vitality. The social centers offer instead such outlets as tend 
toward growth and development through the normal exercise of 
the play instinct. And the gratitude of all Wheeling is due the Play- 
ground Association and the Board of Education who have made 
possible this larger richer life in the community. 

—From Report of the Wheeling Playground Ass’n, 1914-1915 


AMERICANIZATION DAY 


The Immigrants in America Review is sending out a patriotic 
call to all citizens, American born and foreign born alike, to make 
the Fourth of July, Americanization Day. 

The Review therefore offered a prize of $250 for the best article 
on What America Means and How to Americanize the Immigrant, 
with a program for a Fourth of July celebration especially de- 
signed to welcome recently naturalized citizens and alien residents. 

The National Americanization Day Committee, which is now 
being organized, wishes to aid cities individually by suggesting pro- 
grams and speakers, and by co-operating in every possible way to 
make Americanization Day for newly naturalized citizens a success. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the National Americanization 
Day Committee, Room 1205, 95 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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THE PLAYGROUND FROM A NORMAL SCHOOL VIEW 
POINT 


Teaching, published by The State Normal School, Emporia, 
Kansas, devotes the issue of December 15, 1914, to the playground. 
Brief articles on good sportsmanship and the value of play precede 
two practical articles upon the school playground, which gives rules 
for playing games for the different grades, and upon athletics for 
girls. The rural school playground article includes a description of 
the making of school play apparatus. 

Regarding the most important play apparatus, Claire K. Turner 
observes that in the Sherman Park playground in Chicago, which 
is equipped with nearly five thousand dollars’ worth of splendid 
modern apparatus, only six pieces, aside from the swimming and 
wading pools, were used regularly without suggestion. These were 
traveling rings, flying rings, swings, giant strides, horizontal bars, 
and, for the small children, the see-saws. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA 


Saturday, May 22nd 


CHARLES F. WELLER 
Associate Secretary 

While America, waiting for Germany’s reply, faced the pos- 
sibility that our citizenship might be put to serious tests, the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America took stock of what 
this movement has done—and can do—to build up citizenship 
throughout America. (You recall Wellington’s statement that 
the battle of Waterloo was won on the playgrounds of Eton.) 

“One grave American weakness,” said one speaker, “is 
provincialism. American people generally, when tested by an ap- 
peal for a national movement, show that their vision and interest 
are limited narrowly to their own communities. One benefit of an 
American war would be the fusing of these localisms and limita- 
tions into a unified, all-American spirit.” 

Without war, this broader spirit is developing. The 342 cities 
which have playgrounds are leaming to work together. From El 
Paso and New Orleans, north to Duluth, Detroit and Portland, Me., 
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ANNUAL MEETING PLAYGROUND ASS’N 


from Omaha, Minneapolis and Kansas City east to Providence and 
Newport, came enthusiastic reports of how our field secretaries, 
working from three to twenty weeks in each city, have helped 61 
cities during the past year to get in line with all the others which 
are developing year-round, publicly-supported systems of character- 
building recreation. 

J. C. Walsh came from Montreal, Esther Sinn from Scranton, 
Pa., Fred M. Butzel from Detroit, Rowland Haynes from Boston 
and Francis R. North from Bethlehem, Pa., to tell what this effec- 
tive promotion of “Life More Abundant” has meant in terms of 
health, happiness and citizenship. 

Gustavus T. Kirby presided. Dr. Luther H. Gulick, the pioneer 
president of the Association, interpreted its growing, nine-year-old 
work. Helen Tucker Lord and Abbie Condit described the central 
office functions—the free employment exchange, our monthly maga- 
zine THE PLAYGROUND, and the writing of thousands of letters 
yearly, answering countless questions. 

Despite hard times plus war times, our financial year—which 
ended April 30—has been completed without debt or deficit! True, 
the number of workers in the field was reduced from thirteen to 
seven. But the essentials of the Movement have been saved— 
thanks to a Higher Power than our own. 

Joseph Lee, our president, for whom we all feel honor and 
affection, was absent because of illness. Perhaps this gave a freer 
opportunity to speak of the indispensable help he has given—by con- 
tributing the largest financial gift we have received, by personally 
soliciting a large sum from his friends, and by writing a new, great 
book, Play in Education. 

While Belgian, French, English and German thinkers are 
charging America with selfish materialism, we were somewhat re- 
assured, at our meeting, by the popularity and power which have 
been manifested by the play movement—for it is spiritual, not ma- 
terialistic; it builds team-play, loyalty, character, patriotism. 

So we talked of fundamentals—of Democracy and its de- 
velopment through neighborhood centers in public schools and 
through other recreational activities by which all ages and classes 
of people are drawn together—to express themselves vitally and to 
realize each other. 

No one would claim that this national movement for “Recrea- 
tion”—or for “Changing Leisure from a Liability to an Asset”—-or 
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EXTRACTS FROM PUBLIC LECTURES 


for “Education through Freedom”—is the only force or the greatest 
of the forces which are developing American unity and strength— 

But, that it is worthily one of these fundamental forces, all 
felt who saw the vision, consecration and practical achievement 
manifested in the recent annual review of the work. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL OF FOLK DANCING 


A summer school of folk dancing under the direction of Cecil 
J. Sharp is being held at Eliot, Maine, June twenty-sixth to July sev- 
enteenth. The school was organized by the United States Branch 
of the English Folk Dance Society, which was formed March 23, 
1915, with Professor George P. Baker as President, Mrs. James J. 
Storrow as Secretary and Miss Elizabeth Burchenal as Treasurer. 


EXTRACTS FROM 
REPORT OF PUBLIC LECTURES—FOR THE YEAR 1913- 
1914—BOARD OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK CITY 
Henry M. LE£IPzIcER 
Supervisor of Lectures, New York City 

The character of a nation’s amusements is an index to a people’s 
civilization, and the people that finds its recreation in the study of 
literature and art, in discussion of economic and social questions, in 
refined and social intercourse, such a people is on the road to civili- 
zation, and one of the triumphs of our movement is that it has 
pointed the way for this wise use of leisure. There are no statistics 
possible to measure exactly the influence that has been exerted dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years, and the immensely increasing in- 
fluence that will be exerted in the twenty-five years to come. But 
this we do know, that hundreds, aye, thousands have been inspired, 
stimulated and made happy through the medium of our work. 

As an illustration of social intercourse developed in connection 
with the lectures, I cite the reading club that has been established at 
P. S. 165, Manhattan, 108th Street near Amsterdam Avenue. This 
club was formed in October last by a group of men and women who 
had been for years attending the lectures. In their request for the 
establishment of this reading club, they said it would seem that the 
desired end of reading in connection with the lectures would be 
more directly reached by members of the different centers forming 
themselves into reading or round-table groups to meet in the schools 
and library halls to instruct and entertain themselves by reading 
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EXTRACTS FROM PUBLIC LECTURES 


aloud standard books on the subjects of the lectures, and by listening 
to original papers written by the members. Such meetings at the 
same time would serve the purpose of the neighborhood social clubs 
so frequently and favorably discussed in the public press. 

For the entire winter a large group of people, all adult, the 
majority over thirty, have held these meetings on Friday night, and 
all their programs have borne upon the lectures of the week. The 
last lecture was on the subject of Turkey and on the Friday night 
following the program of the club contained among its numbers 
music and singing illustrative of Turkish music. Papers were writ- 
ten by the members on, “The Geography of Turkey,” “Mohamme- 
danism,” “The Koran,” and “My Recollections of Turkey” by a 
former resident. 

No one appreciates the fact that not the least of the beneficial 
influences is that exerted by the audience upon the lecturer himself 
more than the President of the United States, who some years ago 
lectured before our audiences and testified to their keenness and their 
appreciation. 

Not the least valuable of the effects of our Public Lecture Sys- 
tem is that it has given to thousands an increased interest in life. 
There is abundant proof that the human intelligence lengthens hu- 
man life by increasing its instincts. 

“Old age is opportunity no less 
Than youth itself, though in another dress; 
For, as the evening twilight fades away, 
The sky is filled with stars invisible by day.” 

The thinking faculty is the latest to be developed in the human 
individual, and an ardent desire for knowledge comes frequently at 
maturity. That which we teach ourselves is of infinitely greater 
value than all the information injectd into us against our will in 
our early years. The mere taste of knowledge which the school 
years scantily afford cannot content an intelligent man or woman, 
and what is particularly characteristic of modern knowledge, par- 
ticularly in science, is its rapid progressiveness. So all must keep 
on going to school to keep abreast with the times. 

Among the most delightful letters that have been received are 
those from men and women past sixty who are keeping their interest 
in life largely through the aid given by our public lectures, so that 
the old philosophers who asserted that there was a fountain that 
would give perpetual youth were not wholly idle dreamers. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PLAY IN EDUCATION 
By JosEPH LEE. Published by The Macmillan Company, New York, 1915. Price, $1.50 

Many men and women have given much to the play movement but among 
all these leaders there is no one who has given more than Joseph Lee. All 
that has gone before in the history of the world of action and the worl 
of thought he has lived over again to find its value for modern life. In his 
own city of Boston and later as president of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America—throughout the nation he has led in the modern 
renaissance of play—putting into practical application the best thought of 
the ages as to how the child, the man, the woman can best be given an op- 
portunity for full, rich, overflowing life. Hour after hour as Joseph Lee 
during the past years at board meetings, committee meetings, special confer- 
ences has considered the practical problems of administration, of technique 
involved in using play as a means of developing, sometimes almost as a means 
of creating life in the individual and in the community—he has ever been the 
philosopher bringing to bear on each practical problem the fundamental prin- 
ciple involved. On the other hand when he has gone fishing and while 
waiting for the fish to bite has formulated these fundamental principles in 
words—the words which he has now placed in his book—Play in Education— 
he has, even while thinking upon the philosophy, been the practical man of 
affairs concerned with the every-day life of every man, woman and child. 
Out of a rich life of thoughtful, practical work on the one hand, and of 
practical thought as to the funamental and the permanent on the other 
hand, this book has come. Those who know Mr. Lee will recognize that 
the book is a part of Mr. Lee himself. 

To Mr. Lee play is life. Play is the great builder and restorer. Phy- 
sical play occupies small space in the book; gymnastics receive but scant 
attention, and that not altogether complimentary. All the various stages of 
life, the various play periods and their characteristics are treated in terms 
of life-building. The book is intended to “present a portrait, not a photo- 
graph, and therefore includes the element of interpretation as well as that 
of reporting.” 

“A child playing is absorbed into the end he seeks. What is the nature 
of that end? 

“In the first place, it should be said, the child’s purpose is seldom if 
ever the same as Nature’s. She has not intrusted him with her whole plan, 
nor told him why she has made such or such an act appear desirable. He 
has no conception that he is training himself to be a man—or at least not 
until a later stage than that which we are now considering. The sight of 
his friends is to him simply an invitation to the chase or contest; the tree 
suggests climbing, the brook a swim, the squirrel a shot with a snowball— 
with no hint of remoter advantages to be attained. So, in our maturer play, 
pictures and symphonies are to us simply and ultimately desirable, regardless 
of whatever purpose Nature may have had in giving us a feeling of rhythm 
and balance and a sensibility to certain sequences and tones. 

“But Nature, though she does not intrust the child with her whole 
purpose from the start—and perhaps never with her final and inclusive 
purpose, whatever that may be—does prescribe to him, at each stage of his 
development, purposes not only so weighted as to make them adequate and 
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final motives for his action, but such as are the most inclusive that he is then 
able to achieve. And as soon as he can follow them she prescribes to him 
the full-blown purposes that are to govern his adult life. Wielding suc- 
ceeds grasping as soon as the child has learned to hold things in his 
hand; pounding supersedes mere brandishing, using the stick as a tool follows 
close on pounding. Then come building, moulding, creation. So walking 
takes the place of kicking as soon as his legs can hold him up; chasing 
follows walking, tag supplants chasing, and football conquers tag. Each 
successive exercise has for the child its own sufficient end; but as soon as 
possible the final, inclusive end is introduced and the mind becomes focused 
on the sort of object that is designed to govern the grown man. 

“Play drills the child to the service of ideals under the conditions im- 
posed by his social and physical surroundings. He is squeezed to the de- 
sired pattern between the inexorable pressure of the ideal within him and 
the obdurate resistance of outer fact. 

“The ideal ends that play prescribes are the ideals that dominate 
our later life, the ends for which men and women in all ages have gladly 
died and been praised for doing so. Building, creation, rhythm; nurture, 
curiosity ; hunting, fighting, citizenship—these are the abiding sources of our 
ideals. The mother who sacrifices her life for her child, the poet facing 
poverty and death for the sake of art, the scientist for his discovery, the 
patriot for his country, testify to the moral sufficiency of the same in- 
stinctive motives that govern children’s play. The fighting instinct itself, 
which to some people seems the least ennobling, is the basis of the great 
ideals of chivalry which alone have shown power to capture not merely the 
reason but the imagination of our western world. 

“T have described the process by which as | believe the great achieving 
instincts build up the child. Man, the outcome of the process, is the incarna- 
tion of these instincts. His body is their tool and in great part their 
handiwork. His mind and heart are emanations of them. And the impulses 
that have produced the man also sustain him. It is in proportion as he 1s 
maker, tighter, hunter, nurturer, scientist, citizen, artist—achievement set to 
rhythm—that he is really there. Uninformed by these constituent purposes, 
he is a derelict, the left-off c'othes of a soul that has abdicated. So long as 
these purposes are alive in him, his life persists. When they cease to oper- 
ate, the flame goes out. 

“Man is still plastic to the purposes that formed him so long as he is 
yet alive. Infancy is for the acquiring of the vocabulary, for getting in all 
the elements that go to make the whole. The perfecting of the instrument, 
refining it closer and closer to the invisible law of its best service, is the 
work of the rest of life.” 

It is significant that a statesman in the field of the modern social up- 
building of democracy after writing Constructive and Preventive Philan- 
thropy should choose for his second book—not the tariff—immigration— 
taxation—the building of houses which shall be homes, the tight against 
disease—but the problem of play in its relation to life. 

Many have spent their hours in thinking and writing on the problem of 
producing more corn per acre. Joseph Lee has thought and written on how 
to produce more life per man. 
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There are certain words written in our hearts that are the mas- 
ter words, that contain the possibilities of life for us. These are 
the ultimates, the things in which our actual life consists, to which 
all other vital processes are tributary. Play, is obedience to these 
master words. We use the expression “full play” for a thing that 
is acting as nature meant it to. The emotions play, the fountain 
plays, meaning the thing fulfills its function in the world. And so 
of man. Play is the word that best covers the things which he 
was wound up to do, in the doing of which he is most himself. It is 
by being citizen, nurturer, poet, creator, scientist, by actively filling 
out the ideal waiting for him, that a man can win or save his life. 

JoserH Le&e in Play in Education. 
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